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Abstract 

This study seeks to identify the obstacles and opportunities involved in setting up a bilingual education system and to 
identify the challenges and benefits associated with the daily experience of maintaining a bilingual education model. This 
study discusses the benefits of developing a bilingual education program and what these programs can offer regarding 
concerns related to the lives of minority people in Turkey. Explanatory sequential mixed method was used for this study. 
The first phase of this study was a survey that measured the perspectives of educators regarding potential bilingual 
education curricula in Turkey. The second phase comprised a qualitative data collection process to expand on the findings 
of quantitative results. For quantitative data collection, 140 participants responded the survey instrument. Participants 
included 96 males and 44 females. For qualitative data collection, eight participants were interviewed. Both quantitative 
and qualitative data reflected the benefits of a bilingual education program. First, minority students who are taught by 
means of a bilingual education program can protect their linguistic knowledge, cultural heritage, ethnic, and religious 
identity. Second, they can increase their understanding of linguistic and cultural diversity. Third, school attendance at the 
primary school level could be increased. Fourth, a bilingual program could contribute to the reduction of inequalities. 
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1. Introduction 

Bilingual education comprises teaching academic content in two languages, usually a mainstream language (LI) and a 
minority language (L2) in accordance with the program model (Ozfidan, Burlbaw, & Kuo, 2016). Experts such as 
Cenoz (2012), Baker (2011), Lasagabaster (2001), Cummins (2000), and Genessee and Gandara (1999) in the field of 
bilingual education have emphasized that bilingual education provides language skills that aid in employment, increase 
the educational success of students, encourage peace among different ethnic groups, support equality in educational 
settings, help to solve social conflicts among ethnic groups, and benefit students who have different ethnical 
background in the community. Therefore, to build a strong bridge between two different ethnic groups, a bilingual 
education program could play a prominent role (Krashen, 2000). 

This study seeks to identify the obstacles and opportunities involved in setting up a bilingual education system and to 
identify the challenges and benefits associated with the daily experience of maintaining a bilingual education model. 
This study discusses the benefits of developing a bilingual education program and what these programs can offer 
regarding concerns related to the lives of minority people in Turkey. 

2. Literature Review 

Receiving bilingual education has many benefits, such as preserving cultural identity, ethnic identity, and the linguistic 
knowledge of minority group and helping to socialize people for full participation in their communities (Cummins, 
2000; Ngai, 2002). Being bilingual means students can understand the content of their lessons more effectively, leading 
to success in their education (Bialystok, Peets, & Moreno, 2014). When students receive education in their mother 
tongue, it is likely that they will be able to express their thoughts, ideas and feelings better in their classes. This, in turn, 
gives them the self-confidence they need to be successful in their courses (Cummins, 2001; Ricento, 2013). 

For children and adults, there are numerous benefits of bilingual education. A bilingual education can consolidate the 
brain’s executive function and change the shape and function of the brain’s certain regions (Baker, 2011). Bilingual 
people, particularly children, are better at dealing with conflict management. Research says that speaking a second 
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language may give children a more global perspective. Children who speak more than one language are more 
cognitively developed (Hakuta, 1990). Several researchers have written about how bilingual education conserves 
minority people’s cultural heritage, linguistic knowledge, religious, and ethnic identity, and increases particularly 
minority children’s educational success, promotes peace between different ethnic groups, and provides equality in 
education (Bialystok, 1991; Ozftdan, & Ugurlu, 2015; Ozftdan, & Burlbaw, 2016). This study seeks to identify the 
obstacles and opportunities involved in setting up a bilingual education system and to identify the challenges and 
benefits associated with the daily experience of maintaining a bilingual education model. This study discusses the 
benefits of developing a bilingual education program and what these programs can offer regarding concerns related to 
the lives of minority people in Turkey. 

In Turkey, some minority languages such as Arabic, Laz, Kurdish, and Zaza are currently being introduced in schools; 
however, a lack of teachers and a lack of textbooks have inhibited this learning (Kaya, 2015). The textbooks used have 
been written in monolingually in Turkish, and they do not even mention anything about any of these minority groups. 
Therefore, none of them reflects the social diversity existing in the country (Kyriakou & Kaya, 2011). 

The education system in 2012 was reformed using something called the 4+4+4 system that included 4 years of primary 
education, first level, 4 years of primary education, second level and 4 years of secondary education, and the state 
increased the number of elective courses. Living Languages and Dialects is one of the elective courses offered in the 5 th 
grade within the new curriculum. The state increased the number of elective courses for students whose mother tongue 
is different than that of others, but because of the lack of materials and teachers, these courses were not opened. 
According to the some politicians, this was a tactic to make the minority groups give up their demands of being taught 
in mother tongue (Kaya, 2015). 

The government in Turkey began elective courses in some minority languages such as Zaza and Kurdish in 2012, Laz in 
2013, Georgian in 2014 respectively. However, because of the lack of teachers and materials, the enrolment in these 
courses is not increasing rapidly. 

3. Methods 

An explanatory sequential mixed method was used for this study. The first phase of this study’s explanatory sequential 
mixed method was a survey that measured the perspectives of educators regarding potential bilingual education 
curricula in Turkey. The mixed method approach enabled researchers to have a more in-depth information and 
knowledge of a problem as well as to provide rich data sets. The method assisted in increasing the reliability and 
validity of the findings through the triangulation of the difference results of the evidence. According to Onwuegbuzie 
and Leech (2006), “Because of its logical and intuitive appeal, providing a bridge between the qualitative and 
quantitative paradigms, an increasing number of researchers are utilizing mixed methods research to undertake their 
studies” (p. 482). Both quantitative and qualitative data enable researchers to expand comprehension of the problem and 
to enrich the generalization of the outcomes from a sample to a population (Creswell, 2007; Creswell & Plano-Clark, 
2011 ). 

3.1 Data Collection and Procedure 

For quantitative data collection, 140 participants responded the survey instalment. Participants included 96 males and 
44 females. For qualitative data collection, eight participants were interviewed; four of whom were Turkish and the 
other four had ethnic backgrounds other than Turkish. In accordance with the IRB guidelines of Texas A&M University 
(reference #043138) (Appendix A), the participations were voluntary, and they could drop out at any phase of the study 
if they did not want to continue. The quantitative data were collected in spring 2017. A survey instrument was used to 
gather perceptions of adults living in Turkey concerning the implementation of a bilingual education system, which 
would include education in both Turkish and minority languages. The researcher met with his mentor and individuals 
from his previous workplace to generate suggested names of individuals who could complete an interview. All IRB 
guidelines set forth by Texas A&M University were followed. The sample size was determined by emerging saturation 
categories and themes (Rossman & Rallis, 2003). Saturation, according to Munhall (1994), is, “full immersion into 
phenomena in order to know it as comprehensively, thoroughly, and fully as possible” (p. 107). Saturation is also an 
in-depth investigation of the phenomenon being studied (Rossman & Rallis, 2003). After individuals were identified to 
participate this study the researcher met with them in their offices or at an agreed upon meeting site and discussed the 
purpose in gathering this data with them. The participants were informed that their responses would not be identifiable, 
and the names and responses of all participants would be kept confidential. When they decided to participate in the 
interview, a digital recorder was turned on. The data on the digital recorder was stored in the device until the data was 
uploaded to a password-protected computer. 
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3.2 Reliability and Validity 

The researcher used CTonbach’s alpha to analyze the questionnaire data for reliability. Because factor analysis was used, 
Cronbach’s alpha scores were created while tunning the data on SPSS. Table 1 indicates that the Cronbach’s alpha 
internal consistency measure was found to be high across all 13 items (a = .98). For Cronbach’s alpha, a minimum 
value of .70 is considered acceptable (Nunnally, 1978). Hence, the survey instrument was reliable. 

Table 1. Reliability statistics 


Cronbach's alpha 

N of Items 

.984 

13 


Likewise, academicians who are experts in the field of bilingual education in Turkey and the United States reviewed the 
questionnaires for content/face validity. The results for validity in the survey indicated a statistically significant 
correlation. The correlation (rs = .520, p = .000) can be considered to be a moderate/medium correlation (.40 -.60). (See 
Laerd Statistics, n.d.) Therefore, this questionnaire was found to have content validity. 

For the interview questions, an inter-rater procedure was computed to evaluate the agreement between the two coders 
used in this study. These two coders were Turkish and faculty members in the department of linguistics. Using SPSS, 
a .67 correlation value was computed for an inter-rater reliability. For the interview questions, Cohen’s Kappa was used 
to measure reliability. The inter-rater analysis’s results were Kappa = .712 with p < .001. This measure of agreement 
was considered acceptable and statistically significant. In general, according to Landis and Koch (1977), a value of 
Kappa .80 is considered outstanding, values for Kappa from .60 to .79 are considered substantial, and those from .40 
to .59 are considered moderate. For Kappa values, before claiming a good level of agreement most statisticians 
generally prefer values to be greater than .7 but values of least .6 are acceptable. Therefore, the instrument was found to 
be reliable. 

4. Findings 

The quantitative data was collected from the survey instrument, and the results were reported in the quantitative data 
findings. The data that were collected from the interview instrument, and the results were reported in the qualitative data 
findings. 

4.1 Results of Quantitative Data Analysis 


Table 2. Percentage of participants about benefits of bilingual education 


# 

Item 

Strongly 

Disagree 

Disagree 

Neutral 

Agree 

Strongly 

Agree 

1 

Bilingual education can increase employment among the 

5.71% 

7.14% 

5.00% 

57.14% 

25.00% 


minority groups. 

(8) 

(10) 

(7) 

(80) 

(35) 

2 

Bilingual education improves employment skills. 

3.57% 

7.86% 

9.29% 

52.14% 

27.14% 



(5) 

(ID 

(13) 

(73) 

(38) 

3 

Students who complete their schooling in bilingual education can 

3.57% 

7.86% 

11.43% 

32.14% 

45.00% 


more easily learn a third language. 

(5) 

(ID 

(16) 

(45) 

(63) 

4 

Bilingual education increases the students’ educational success. 

5.00% 

5.71% 

7.14% 

40.71% 

41.43% 



(7) 

(8) 

(10) 

(57) 

(58) 

5 

Bilingual education promotes peace among the members of a 

5.00% 

4.29% 

6.43% 

42.14% 

42.14% 


society. 

(7) 

(6) 

(9) 

(59) 

(59) 

6 

Bilingual education contributes to social justice such as equal 

5.00% 

7.86% 

7.14% 

37.86% 

42.14% 


educational rights. 

(7) 

(ID 

(10) 

(53) 

(59) 

7 

Bilingual education strengthens democracy. 

4.35% 

7.25% 

7.97% 

36.23% 

44.20% 



(6) 

(10) 

(11) 

(50) 

(61) 

8 

Bilingual education promotes tolerance among students. 

4.38% 

7.30% 

6.57% 

41.61% 

40.15% 



(6) 

(10) 

(9) 

(57) 

(55) 

9 

Bilingual education promotes equality of opportunity for 

4.29% 

7.14% 

7.14% 

40.00% 

41.43% 


students. 

(6) 

(10) 

(10) 

(56) 

(58) 

10 

Bilingual education promotes acceptance of cultural diversity. 

4.32% 

5.04% 

7.91% 

42.45% 

40.29% 



(6) 

(7) 

(ID 

(59) 

(56) 

11 

Bilingual education helps to resolve social conflicts among 

3.57% 

8.57% 

7.86% 

36.43% 

43.57% 


ethnic groups. 

(5) 

(12) 

(ID 

(51) 

(61) 

12 

Bilingual education psychologically benefits students from 

3.57% 

4.29% 

6.43% 

35.71% 

50.00% 


ethnic minorities. 

(5) 

(6) 

(9) 

(50) 

(70) 

13 

The Turkish government should financially support bilingual 

5.00% 

6.43% 

2.14% 

31.43% 

55.00% 


education. 

(7) 

(9) 

(3) 

(44) 

(77) 
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Note : Item 8 had 137 respondents; Item 7 with 138 respondents, Item 10 had 139 respondents. All other items had 140 
respondents. “1 = Strongly Disagree, 2 = Disagree, 3 = Neutral, 4 = Agree, and 5 = Strongly Agree.” 

Table 2 below provides an overall summary of the descriptive findings of the potential benefits of a program of 
bilingual education. This table indicates that a bilingual education program in Turkey was perceived as providing 
language skills and improving employment skills for minority groups (Items 1 and 2). This table also indicates that 
respondents say that a bilingual education program would increase the educational success of students, promote peace 
between different ethnic societies, and provide equality in educational settings (Items 3, 4, 5, and 6). Bilingual 
education, according to the respondents, promotes equality of opportunity among students and acceptance of cultural 
diversity (Items 7, 9, and 10). It also would help to solve social conflicts between different ethnic societies and 
psychologically makes them feel better (Item 11 and 12). Lastly, Table 2 showed that respondents believe the Turkish 
government should financially support bilingual education (Item 13). 

Table 3 below indicates the mean scores and standard deviation values of each item in Table 2. The highest mean score 
in this table was 4.25 for the statement “the Turkish government should financially support bilingual education.” This 
emphasizes the government in Turkey should financially support bilingual education. The lowest mean score was 3.89 
for the statement “bilingual education can increase employment among the minority groups.” This emphasizes bilingual 
education adequately provides language skills to help minority groups in gaining employment. Table 3 also shows that 
the 6 th item, which was “bilingual education contributes to social justice such as equal educational rights” had the 
highest standard deviation at 1.12, which indicates that a high level of differentiation exists in this item. The 2 nd and 12 th 
items, which were “bilingual education improves employment skills” and “bilingual education psychologically benefits 
students from ethnic minorities,” had the lowest standard deviations with a value of 1. This indicates that a low level of 
differentiation exists. According to Bland and Altman (1996), “a high standard deviation indicates a heterogeneous 
group” (p. 48). 

Table 3. Perception scale on the benefits of bilingual education (Mean scores and standard deviation values) 


# 

In your opinion, 

Mean 

SD 

1 

Bilingual education can increase employment among the minority groups. 

3.89 

1.05 

2 

Bilingual education improves employment skills. 

3.91 

1.00 

3 

Students who complete their schooling in bilingual education can more easily leam 
a third language. 

4.07 

1.09 

4 

Bilingual education increases the students’ educational success. 

4.08 

1.08 

5 

Bilingual education promotes peace among the members of a society. 

4.12 

1.05 

6 

Bilingual education contributes to social justice such as equal educational rights. 

4.04 

1.12 

7 

Bilingual education strengthens democracy 

4.09 

1.09 

8 

Bilingual education promotes tolerance among students. 

4.06 

1.08 

9 

Bilingual education promotes equality of opportunity for students. 

4.07 

1.08 

10 

Bilingual education promotes acceptance of cultural diversity. 

4.09 

1.03 

11 

Bilingual education helps to resolve social conflicts among ethnic groups. 

4.08 

1.09 

12 

Bilingual education psychologically benefits students from ethnic minorities. 

4.24 

1.00 

13 

The Turkish government should financially support bilingual education. 

4.25 

1.11 


Notes'. All items had 140 respondents, except for Item 7 with 138, Item 8 with 137 respondents, and Item 10 with 139 
respondents. “1 = Strongly Disagree, 2 = Disagree, 3 = Neutral, 4 = Agree, and 5 = Strongly Agree.” 

4.2 Results of Qualitative Data Analysis 

According to respondents, a bilingual education program in Turkey could provide an opportunity for students who are 
ethnically different than others to have equal access to education. Equal educational environment has been found to help 
students from minority groups to achieve academic success. For instance, Krashen (2000) asserted that bilingual 
education can contribute to the reduction of socio-economic inequalities and enable minority students to be more 
psychologically comfortable. 

All interviewees who were not ethnic Turks stated that they had many difficulties during the school years because they 
were unable to speak with teachers in their mother tongue. Typically, language minority students who begin schooling 
with poor Turkish language skills usually do not pursue their education (Krashen, 2000). One of the interviewees who 
was ethnically different than Turkish said: 

We couldn’t speak Turkish, and our teacher couldn’t speak our native language. This was a very big issue for 
us. We all who could not speak Turkish failed all our homework and exams. There were 46 students in our 
class. There were only 9 students who didn’t know Turkish. We all failed the class at the end of our first year of 
elementary school. Since we failed in our first year of schooling, we didn’t want to continue our education. 
That was affected our further education experience negatively. 
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This interviewee also stated that because minority students do not have equal opportunities in the classroom they might 
fail in their first and/or second year of elementary school, or they might not want to continue their schooling. Most 
minority children in Turkey do not continue their education and drop out of school because there is not equal access to 
knowledge through education (Kaya, 2015). 

According to both Turkish and the interviewees who had ethnically different backgrounds, bilingual education presents 
an opportunity for equal access to education on part of the students having a different mother tongue than most students. 
For example, an interviewee who was a teacher and had a different ethnical background than Turkish stated that: 

1 had a student; a fifth-grade special needs student. The student was considered to have high-level special 
needs. I realized that his major issue was language for sure. In fact, when I spoke Arabic (Arabic is my first 
language) with him, he communicated very well. We as teachers first solved his language issue by teaching 
him the Turkish language. Now he is 21 years old, and this is his second year in medical school. 1 think if 
minority students receive a fair education, perhaps they will have a better future. 

He also asserted that, if the government could at least develop a local bilingual education program, this program might 
help most minority students who are suffering from problems caused using the Turkish language. This opinion agrees 
with that of Cummins (2008) who also asserted that all minority students could have equal opportunity if they were 
taught within a bilingual education program. 

Bilingual education, according to both the Turkish and the interviewees who had ethnically different background, 
fosters interpersonal communication with its ability to bring individuals from diverse ethnic groups together. For 
example, a Turkish interviewee who was a teacher stated that: 

One of fifth grade student, called M, had many challenges in the classroom since he did not have equal 
opportunities like other students. This student was well-spoken in Arabic. He was speaking Arabic very 
correctly with his friends and had very good communication with them and his teachers. But he couldn’t 
communicate in Turkish. And he didn’t understand anything in classes. Just some of teachers were trying to 
help him since they could speak Arabic, but it was not enough for him to be successful in his classes. I was so 
sad for him. He was really adorable! 

The interviewee also stated that most minority group children do not want to continue their education because they do 
not have equal opportunities in the classrooms. This situation has created problems across Turkey because most 
minority people in the country are not educated, and thus they either cannot find a job or are not in an advantageous 
position in their job (Kaya, 2015). 

Some of the interviewees who were ethnically different asserted that many minority students are not equal in the 
education system in Turkey, and they are afraid of teachers. An interviewee who had a different ethnical background in 
Turkey shared his memory about a teacher who made him scared in class. He stated that: 

One day, one of the teachers called me to stand in front of the blackboard. The teacher started asking, “Did you 
wash? Did you wash your face and hands? Did you brash your teeth?’’ After he asked these questions, 1 
answered right away saying” No, I didn’t, I swear I didn’t, I swear to God I didn’t do anything.” Since I didn’t 
understand him I thought he was blaming me for something. Afterwards, 1 understood what was going on. 

He also stated that such examples are very common for minority students in Turkey. They do not have equal 
opportunities in school or any other social environments. A bilingual education program might be a remedy for minority 
students who suffer from language or equality issues. 

A bilingual education program in Turkey, according to some of the Turkish interviewees, might contribute to the 
reduction of socio-economic inequalities. For instance, a Turkish interviewee stated that: 

Special measures should be implemented for students who, due to poverty and socio-economic conditions, do 
not have equal educational opportunities and are at risk of dropping out of school; for example, scholarships 
should be given to students from disadvantaged groups, a special monitoring system should be established to 
ensure the attendance of these students and, in cases of absenteeism, the school should take special measures to 
resolve the problem. 

This will make students more successful in their education and help them socialize for full participation in the 
community. The government should support minority students who have lower income, and they should provide 
scholarships for them. 

In addition to these, according to a non-Turkish interviewee, there is equality in education and minority students are not 
feeling ostracized in the society in Turkey. The interviewee stated that 

I have different background then Turkish, but I didn’t encounter any problem because of my ethnic background. 
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When I started the elementary school, 1 had poor Turkish, but none of my friends or teachers treated me as if 1 
am ethnically different than them. 

The interviewee also stated that teachers at school helped him to learn Turkish language. He said teachers were going 
his home to practice his Turkish and to help him in different subjects such as math. 

To conclude, every student should be fundamentally equal when they enter the schools or educational environments 
(Cummins, 2008); however, students who don’t speak Turkish have an unfair disadvantage in Turkish educational 
system. Interviewees said that all students in Turkey are essentially equal when they enter the educational atmosphere; 
however, students who do not speak Turkish are at a disadvantage in the Turkish educational system. 

5. Discussion and Conclusion 

Quantitative data reflected that respondents believed that a bilingual program for minority students could provide 
language skills and improve employment skills for minority groups. This program, according to the respondents, could 
increase the educational success of minority students, bring peace into the society, and provide equality in education. 
Via a bilingual education program, minority students could have equal access to education. Respondents believed that, 
if these students were allowed to be educated in their mother tongue, the result would be helping to solve social 
conflicts between different ethnic groups, and these students would psychologically feel more comfortable. Therefore, 
according to the respondents, the government should support bilingual education programs. Children who have a good 
knowledge of their mother tongue have been seen to improve their literacy skills in the majority language (Baker, 2000; 
Skutnabb-Kangas, 2000). Developing bilingual education has been seen to improve not only the mother tongue in the 
school, but also student aptitudes in the language that the majorities speak (Cummins, 2000). 

Qualitative data discussed how equality in education helps minority group students with respect to their academic 
success. Interviewees believed that, if a student feels equal in the classroom, he/she can feel psychologically more 
comfortable. Therefore, a bilingual education program could contribute to the reduction of inequalities. Interviewees 
gave examples from their life to support the fact that inequalities exist in education in Turkey. Because minority 
students do not have equal opportunities in the classroom, they might fail in their first and/or second year of elementary 
school, or they might not want to continue their schooling further. Drawing from their own experiences, respondents 
said that minority students had/have a tough time in schools because there weren’t/aren’t given equal access to learning 
in educational environments. Therefore, most minority people in the country are not educated, and they are having 
difficulty in finding a job, or they are not in an advantageous position in the jobs they currently have. A bilingual 
education program might be a remedy for minority students who suffer from language-based inequality. Every student 
should be fundamentally equal when they enter the schools or educational environments (Cummins, 2008). 

Both quantitative and qualitative data reflected the benefits of a bilingual education program. First, minority students 
who are taught by means of a bilingual education program can protect their linguistic knowledge, cultural heritage, 
ethnic, and religious identity. Second, they can increase their understanding of linguistic and cultural diversity. Third, 
school attendance at the primary school level could be increased. Fourth, a bilingual program could contribute to the 
reduction of inequalities. 
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